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tae that goes to the Month Meeting are desired to 
yuey EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF ISOLL | request the next six week meetings to be hear.” 
PREPARATIVE MEETINGS, ENGLAND, FROM “Ve 14th of ye Third Month, 1739.—Daniell 
cent 1699 to 1780. Dickenson apointed represtative to the Month 
ve When visiting Cockermouth last summer I | Meeting,” the first representative I can find, 
heard of some very ancient preparative meet- | as before this only those to the Quarterly are 
ing books—records of Isoll Meeting—and | named. 
having since had them in my possessionI| In the preparative meeting they appear to 
have thought a few extracts would interest | have appointed the overseers foreach year, also 
re the readers of the Friends’ Quarterly Exami- | visitors ; several minutes are similar to the 
nm oner. following : 
d-day There are two books, in paper backs, con-| “Ye 18th of ye Third Month, 1712.—Dan- 
ck. : ante y 
ds fisting of about two'quires each of foolscap | iell Dickenson and Jonathan Turner are by 
per. On the last page of the first volume | this meeting appointed visitors of families for 
S, is recorded “Isoll Preparativé Meeting was | this present year, a through visit having been 
ing. begun and set up the twenty-eighth of y'|made and nothing appears without by ye 
Eleventh Month, in the year one thousand | visitors nor ye visited but satisfaction w® is 
ices six hundred and nynte-nyne (1699).” The | encourg™ to p.ceed further in ye service.” 
— ¥ second volume begins in 1726 and ends 1781.| _1n 1708 the Queries are copied into the 
lea Several leaves of the first volume are missing, | Book.’ I extract the following :—‘ The Que- 


and many of them partly eaten by rats. 

I propose giving a few extracts under the 
heads of Discipline, Money, and Books, with 
one or two relating to sundry other matters. 

First, as regards Discipline—the prepara- 
tive meeting seems to have transacted much 
of the business that is now done by the Month- 
ly Meetings; they appear only to have ap- | and business. . 

inted representatives to the Quarterly Meet-| “3rd. Do frds keep out of superfluity in 
mg until the year 1730, when I find this | meat, drink, and apparall, at marriages and 
minute: burialls, and all other times. 

“Ye 19th of ye Second Month, 1730.—Them “4th. Do not frds make too hasty proce- 






ries usually called over Quarterly.” 

“1st. Are frds carefull to ra their 
Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly Meetings, 
and are those stirred that are backward obs- 
serving ye hour appointed. 

“2nd. How are frds kept out of sleep and 
drowsyness in all ye meetings for worship 
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dure in second marriages nor marry ™ those | and none forye Yearly Meeting neither at Lon. 


y’ are near in kindred. 

“6th. Do frds keep out of ye abuse of 
smoking and chewing tobacco at all times, 
and is there none y*‘ practice it in public 
places. 

“15th. Are frds carefull to behave your- 
selves orderly in y’ words, carriages, and de- 
port™ upon all occasions, so as to answer ye 
witness of God in those w whom they may 
concern.” 

Sometimes special advices are given, such as 

“ Ye 17th of ye Tenth Month, 1710.—This 
meeting having under ye consideration ye 
untimely gathering of this meeting for wor- 
ship in respect of ye time of ye day, it is 
foreseen needful y‘ ye frds be publickly ad- 
vised by ye authority of this p.parative meet- 
ing to be ye more carefull and diligent in ob- 
serving ye hour appointed w* is the tenth 
hour according to former advice, and this 
meeting makes choice of Jonathan Turner or 
Henry Allerson to speak of it in ye publick 
meeting some first day after meeting soe frds 
be stirred up to be more diligent in early 
gathering together w" thing is both service- 
able and of good report.” 

There is no doubt in those days Friends 
had to travel considerable distances over very 
moderate roads, and sometimes were alto- 
gether prevented getting to meeting by the 
weather. 

“The Eleventh Month, 1771.—William 
Udall answered as representative this month 
at the Monthly Meeting, none was appointed 
nor any preparative meeting held that day 
it being excessive stormy weather.” 

“In the First Month, 1744, about the time 
of the preparative and Monthly Meetings, 
there being excessive ill weather, there was 
no meeting held nor representatives at the 
Monthly Meeting.” 

I find the oe business of a preparative 
aeoune very often recorded in such words as 
these : 

“Ye 2ist of Fifth Month, 1723, frds met 
and our meeting held, and ye affairs of truth 
managed in ye wisdom of truth, and nothing 
further to enter down this meeting.” 

“ First Month, 1724.—Met and truths con- 
cerns considered and nothing further to enter 
down.” 

“Ye 16th of ye Sixth Month 1724.—This 
Yearly Meeting’s epistle read and ye repeated 
advices therein recommended to ye consider- 
ation of frds to be put in practice.” 

The next record shows a good deal of busi- 
ness disposed of in a very condensed minute: 

“Ye 20th of First Month, 1743.—John 
Hudson representative to ye Month Meeting, 
the visit compleeted for this year to satisfac- 
tion, as ye accounts came in, ye Queries red 





don nor Cheshire, sufring red and aproved,” 

There seems to have been great difficulty 
in getting representatives to the Yearly and 
other meetings. 

“Ye 17th of ye First Month, 1744.—None 
apears for neither the Yearly Meeting at 
London nor for the Northaran Counties,’ 

“Ye 18th of First Month, 1739.—En uiry 
made and none offers to go either to ye Year. 
ly Meeting either at London or Chester,” 

And the last minute in the second volume 


ee 


ae 
“2st of ye Tenth Month, 1781.—None 
offers to go to the Monthly Meeting.” 

Amongst the advices sent from the Month- 
ly Meeting is the following: “From our 
Month Meeting at Egollsfield, ye 24th of ye 
Fifth Month, 1705, 

“ A caution given by ye Quarterly Meeting 
y’ young people, both man and woman, be 
carefull not to gou in great companies to- 
gether in markets and fairs, to publick inns, 
or places of rescrt, or otherwise, this meeting 
revives ye caution given to ye respective 
meetings in this Month Meeting, and advises 
frds to be carefull to forbear walking to- 
gether in such great companies for ye future, 
and y‘ such young firds as ffrequent markets 
and fairs wear such modest and desent ap- 
parell as becomes ye holy profession, and y* 
this Minute be read some First-day after 
meeting.” 

At the end of the first volume many Friends 
have entered a protest against the payment 
of tithes, in form somewhat like the following; 

“TI, John Scott, have allways denyed ye 
ere of tythes from my youth upward, 

lieving y not due to the true Gospell min- 
ister, wherefore I bear my testimony ag* them 
by suffering. Given 14th of ye Third Month, 
and written with my own hand, 1707.” 

A few short minutes may conclude the 
minutes under the head of “ Discipline.” 
Sufferings were very commonly the subjects 
of minutes, but I find no record of the sums 


paid. 

“Ye 19th of ye Seventh Month, 1714, frds 
are desired to bring in ye sufferings of corn 
as speedy as they can y‘ they may be trans- 
cribed into form.” 

“ Ye 19th of ye Fourth Month, 1743.—Our 
week meeting to be every Fourth-day, as 
formerly, except it be altered upon ocation.” 

““Ye 20th of ye Seventh Month, 1755.— 
This meeting requests ye Generall Meeting 
to be held hear the next time.” 

I find many minutes like the foregoing, the 
result of which is never recorded ; they never 
appear to have continued any minute— 

riends’ Quarterly Examiner. 

To be continued. 
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BENJAMIN RUSH ROBERTS. 

This sketch of a worthy and honored 
Friend, who passed from this life in the last 
days of 1880, we take from the Annals of 
Sandy Spring. 

It is from the pen of his neighbor and inti- 
mate friend William. Henry Farquhar, and 
seems so just and accurate, that it will prob- 
ably be acceptable to those who knew and 


js loved Benjamin Rush Roberts. 


Benjamin Rush Roberts was born in Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, in the year 1810. 
His father dying prematurely, the young lad 
was thrown on his own resources at a tender 

, but he took with him out into.the busy 
world the priceless riches of truth, honesty, 
rseverance and a good heart. He came to 
altimore to live, apprenticed himself to an 
apothecary, and after some years of close ap- 
ieation, he entered into the drug business 
on his own account, and was, almost from the 
first, very successful. He once told the writer 
he was convinced that any one, working 
steadily and honestly at whatever he could do 
best, might secure a competency for old age. 
He married the eldest daughter of John Nee- 
dies of Baltimore, and they lived together 
nearly 44 years, a happy, united couple. 

The druggist is almost proverbially short- 
lived. B. Rush Roberts, preferring health to 
wealth, relinquished his occupation when in 
the full tide of prosperity; and, moving to 
Sandy Spring in 1851, he took his place 
among us as a practical farmer, and was ever 
foremost in advocating agricultural reforms. 
It will be within the bounds of truth to state 


that there was not a single public effort here | 


aiming at good results in which he did not 
join heartily, identifying himself completely 
With his new home. With no children of his 
own to provide for, the boys and girls whom 
he wisely aided to become self-supporting are 
scattered from the Welaware to the Missis- 
sippi. Who can estimate the future harvest 

good deeds which may spring up from this 
good seed? His house was ever open to any 
who needed shelter; he constantly put in 
practice the truth that “when you trust a 
man you place him under the wholesome re- 
straint of public opinion;” and although he 
gave the meanest tramp shelter, his hospi- 
tality, so far as we know, was never abused. 
Aservant who lived at his home of “Sher- 


_ wood,” said that “if people were not nice 
_ when they came there, — got so before they 


left.” During the war Miss Dix was quietly 


informed that she might select a number of 
\ os nurses who needed recreation and 
sen 


them to Sherwood for a fortnight each ; 





they came by twos and threes, and returned 
cheered and strengthened. 

His offices of trust were many and varied, 
and the duties of each were discharged with 
energy and fidelity. While he was no man’s 
enemy, he was not afraid of any man; and 
in small things as in great he dared to do 
what he believed to be right.. His cheerful 
disposition, his charity of thought no less 
than of deed, his kindly greeting to young 
and old, combine to make his memory pre- 
cious, and we believe that all who knew him 
will agree that Sandy Spring is the better for 
his sojourn amongst us. 

While a noble and correct life enabled him 
to meet death without fear, still the complete 
and orderly arrangement of his temporal af- 
fairs had much to do with the serenity of his 
last days on earth. His sufferings were great, 
yet his patience and sweetness of disposition 
never failed, and his childlike faith never 
wavered. Not long before he died he said: 
“Tt has always seemed to me that religion 
was a simple thing, and I have thought it 
consists in doing each day what we believe to 
be right.” He quietly passed away during 
the night of the 28th of November, and was 
laid to rest on the 1st of December, 1880, 
while the flood of the sun’s setting rays 
seemed typical of the glory into which he 
had surely entered. 





DR. EZRA ABBOT. 

We clip from an exchange this pleasant 
pen picture of the eminent scholar who has 
just been called home from his finished work. 
No one knows so fully the merits of a true 
teacher as does the true scholar. 

“A familiar, gentle, delicate figure has dis- 
appeared from Cambridge, Mass. We used 
to see him in the streets always with a green 
bag filled with books under his arm, or in 
the college library where we often talked 
with him, or in the lecture room of the Di- 
vinity School, where we listened to him ex- 
pound the gospel of John, of the genuineness 
of which he was such a great champion. 
Ezra Abbot was a thorough and learned 
scholar; but there are enough to speak this 
praise of him, and indeed it needs not to be 
spoken, being an established reputation both 
in this country and in Europe. Let us ex- 

ress our grateful remembrance of him as a 
ind and excellent gentleman. Who was 
kinder to seek out helps for the bewildered 
student; who more painstaking and inter- 
ested for him than this scholar, who might 
have been excusable, penne, if he had been 
wrapped in his own learning? How many 
times has he left his pursuits and gone gently, 
but with his quick motions, all over the great 
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library, searching out helps for us! How 
ready to listen was he! Did any one who 
wished to learn anything ever seem to inter- 
rupt him? Just as kindly, and fully, and 
learnedly has he answered our letters when 
thus we have repaired to his scholarship, as 
in the library he used to listen and smile and 
instruct. But let it not be thought he was 
only a critic in language and Biblical lore, 
interested only in words and readings, and 
texts, and exegesis, and bibliography. No, he 
kept a warm and wide interest in the move- 
ments of morals and of society. Among our 
treasures is a little note from him, written in 
approbation of a small part taken by us in 
an ethical debate in a newspaper, which we 
would not have thought could cleave its way 
into the sphere of his learned abstraction. 
He sustained American learning nobly and 
with the minute devotion of a pure scholar; 
but he preserved a good and gentle manhood 
just as well. The combination graced with a 
peculiar, half-timid modesty, was a fine sight. 
Of full height, spare, with a rather small, 
symmetrical head, a sharp, delicate, refined, 
intelligent face, with quickly glancing eyes, 
quick motions of body—such was his outward 
appearance.” 


ARBITRATION. 

Read at the second meeting of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor, convened in the city of Balti- 
more, Tenth mo, 26th, 1883, 10 A. M., by Jonathan W. 
Plummer. 

The title arbitration covers a method of 
settlement between two or more parties hav- 
ing associated interests which they desire 
arranged upon an equitable basis. In an in- 
ternational sense it precludes war, in a local 
or personal sense it prevents legal contests 
based on a desire or willingness to obtain or 
keep all that the technicalities or misuse of 
law will permit, regardless of equity. 

Public sentiment has grown rapidly in late 
years, in this country and Europe in behalf 
of international arbitration, partly from an 
increasing conviction of the unrighteousness 
of war with its long train of démoralizing in- 
fluences, and from a higher appreciation of 
moral courage and manhood based upon the 
Christian principle of self-denial for the good 
of others, with the consequent lessening of 
the honor heretofore attaching to mere physi- 
cal courage and prowess. 

This growth being founded on principle, is 

rmanent gain, but there has been a still 

arger change of sentiment arising from a 
realization of the continuing burdens that 
war causes, in the expensiveness of standing 
armies in times of peace as well as during 
active service, in the loss to the community 
through the withdrawal of so many men in 
the vigor of their manhood from the ranks of 
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the producers, and in the permanent loss tp 
the nation and to families of those who am 
killed or crippled. 


The grade of statesmanship in the leading 
nations in advancing at least in some import 
ant particulars, and statesmen see higher honor 
to themselves and their governments in aq. 
vancing their countrymen in the arts of 
peace, bringing happiness and prosperity tp 
the mass of their people and in the exercigg 
of a just diplomacy, than in the heroism of 
physical bravery; aggrandizement throu 
the acquisition of territory by force and 
aid of unscrupulous diplomacy. The grow. 
ing intelligence among the people render 
them restive under the unequal burdens 
which a warlike government places upon 
them, especially as war brings to the common 
people no compensation in glory, land, or 
easier life, but rather broken families, crippled 
helplessness and increased taxation, or greater 
cost of living; this growing thoughtfulness 
among the people is giving them a power that 
is being increasingly felt and yielded to b 
the rulers of monarchial governments, bo 
as a matter of policy or necessity and because 
they are beginning to see that war, like all 
other sins, contains the seeds of destruction 
that will ultimately overthrow itself and all 
who depend upon it. In Republics the 


clearly expressed will of the people sha 

the policy of the government, and generally 
whatever we suffer in this direction is the con- 
sequence of our own ignorance or sin. An 
enlightened, conscientious voting population 
will have an enlightened and conscientious 


administration of their will. In view of the 
situation as it appears before us, the questions 
properly come to all bodies organized to im- 
prove the moral and religious standard of 
themselves and their communities, what is 
our duty and how shall we best improve the 
opportunity before us? As Friends, believing 
that all true progress is based upon an in 
creasing acceptance of applied Christianity 
by the people in general, it appears to the 
writer that an important part of our duty is 
to diligently inculcate the Christian princi- 
ple of “ As ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye also to them likewise,” and dwell 
on the evil of war with its almost unavoid- 
able injustice, hatred and lessening regard 
for morality and religion. While careful to 
spread conviction on these points, also to use 
the lesser, but to most people the more appa — 
rent reasons of cost, separation of families, 
loss of productive industry and its enriching 
fruits, the shock to all large industries, gene 


ral financial stability, etc., thus preparing — 
the way for the higher reasons and that com — 
viction of duty that makes moral advances 1] 


secure. 
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Omitting no proper opportunity for im- 

ressing our views and wishes regarding the 
international phase of the subject, upon our 
own or other governments, whenever questions 
involving war or arbitration are in the balance, 
let us also use that powerful lever the press 
in keeping constantly before the people in 
one form or another, literature bearing upon 
the subject in its various branches. In local 
arbitration for its own sake and as a means 
toward the ultimate extinction of the war spirit, 
we should labor to create by common consent 
a law, boards or courts of arbitration through- 
out our country and encourage steadily an 
appeal to them for the settlement of all differ- 
ences usually carried to courts of law. New 
experiments might be instituted as oppor- 
tunity is formed by organizing in large manu- 
facturing establishments, or corporations em- 
ploying large numbers of people, boards of 
arbitration composed of representatives of 
the different interests to which all questions 
affecting any of those interests injuriously 
shall be referred for settlement on the basis 
of equity and just equalization of labor and 
profit, the results of these and previous ex- 

riments of similar character should be col- 
fpoted, considered and the proper deductions 
made and published for general information, 
or used in instituting improved forms or rules 
for other boards. 

As one theory or another is exploded or 
confirmed the experience gained should be 
used in new experiments so that in a few 
years successful methods may be in general 
use or incorporated in the form of law. 

The experience gained by the Farmers’ 
Grange organization in Illinois, through the 
establishment of boards of arbitration for the 
use of farmers, shows that difficulties con- 
stantly arising between neighbors because of 
defective fences, intrusion of stock, etc., can 
be settled without appreciable expense, and 
almost always with the minimum of dissatis- 
faction to either party. In the meantime the 
peace and good will of neighborhoods is 
maintained or increased, to the great satis- 
faction of such as have suffered from long 
standing feuds involving often many beside 
the principals, destroying the peace of com- 
munities and causing expense far in excess of 
the original value involved. So greatly is the 
change appreciated in such cases, that there 
seems a reasonable certainty that these boards 
} ofarbitration will continue to be used as long 

as the grange exists. 

|. The Illinois Peace Society, at its recent 

annual meeting, decided to establish two or 


} more of these boards or courts of arbitration 
} With a wider range of application so as to ad- 
4 Wit before them any citizens having cause for 


differences. These courts are to be composed 
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of three judges, one a man of legal training 
and ability and two of acknowledged stand- 
ing and good sense, from the ranks of the 
commercial or agricultural classes; parties in 
conflict are to bind themselves to abide the 
decision of the court, while the judges are to 
strive to reach their conclusions on the basis 
of equity as ascertained by all the facts or 
light that can be obtained from witnesses or 
the enquiries of the judges. After the estab- 
lishment of these courts, if the experience 
gained seems to justify it, it is the intention 
of the Peace Association to ask for a State 
law establishing such courts throughout the 
State, so far as they may be desired and giv- 
ing legality and binding power to their de- 
cisions, in the hope that they will tend 
strongly toward the peace and prosperity of 
neighborhoods and secure decisions far more 
generally just and satisfactory than those ob- 
tained through our present courts, where, 
however just the law and upright the purpose 
of the judge and jury, the keen contest for 
victory Jeads each side to avail itself of all 
the technicalities and delays which prece- 
dents permit or money can secure. Accord- 
ing to the Christian Register there is a legal 
court of arbitration in New York city con- 
sisting of one judge. Judge Fanche of this 
court is said to be kept reasonably busy, by 
parties wishing to avoid the cost, uncertainty 
and delay of proceedings before other courts. 
In response to the questions of a reporter the 
judge stated that there had been no appeals 
from his decisions, the nearest approach to 
it being an occasional re-hearing, based pre- 
sumedly upon the obtaining of additional 
evidence. 

In Maryland there have been similar courts 
in existence for several years, I believe, in 
connection with commercial organizations and 
perhaps otherwise, whose record I trust will 
be fully presented here by our friends who 
have been interested in them and aided in 
their establishment. 

Perhaps the most difficult phase of arbi- 
tration, in its beginnings at least, will be that 
between capital and labor or more properly 
employers and employés, as there exists an 
assumed antagonism that has engendered 
much bitterness and led to powerful combi- 
nations on the one side of money interests and 
on the other of numbers, contesting constantly 
for power by means of whatever advantages 
either can secure, without a clear recognition 
of or perhaps desire for exact justice with 
either; as a consequence, the tendency not 
long since existing to test the value of arbi- 
tration seems to be checked for the present, 
in a degree at least. The Furniture Workers’ 
Journal says: “ Both parties will always try 
to exert their power, and this will not be 
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changed by arbitration, no matter how often 
it may be brought into requisition, therefore 
it is our duty to energetically oppose the 
belief that arbitration upon the whole (will) 
be apt to prevent strikes or make them super- 
fluous.” Notwithstanding this charged ten- 
dency, when we recognize the fact that per- 
haps not less than a half million of men, 
wage-workers, are banded together in the 
spirit indicated by the above paragraph, 
ready to take advantage of every circum- 
stance that will aid them in their struggle, 
not simply for justice but for mastery over 
capital, and that capital being a common 
recessity for all, in its very nature cannot be 
overcome without its destruction and the de- 
struction of the common interest of all, is it 
not worth our while to labor in this field 
however discouraging the outlook may be? 
We have a right to assume that a very large 
proportion of wage-workers desire only justice, 
that which we all claim and should be ready 
to grant. Once free from the influence of 
sophistry and demagogical doctrines, the 
majority-will be as able to see the line of justice 
as equally honest capitalists, and this can be 
found by the joint efforts of the parties in 
interest as they are willing to put themselves 
in each other’s place and view the questions 
involved from the various standpoints. While 
the spirit of antagonism and selfishness rules, 
true decisions cannot be reached, and this 
antagonism, if continued, has but one end— 
anarchy, in which all will go down to a com- 
mon ruin, the greatest sufferers being always 
the wage-workers. The only hope for peace 
and prosperity is in the rule of justice, and 
this can only be found through the honest 
investigation of the causes of dissatisfaction, 
the earnest effort of both parties to reach the 
line of honesty and not exceed it, and there- 
fore through the spirit of co-operation. 

That strikes are the source of greatest loss 
to wage-workers seems to be fully established. 
The Journal of United Labor, the organ of 
the Knights of Labor, states that in England 
where the organizations of laboring men are 
more perfect than in this country, that out of 
2,352 strikes only 71, or about 3 per cent. 
appear to have been successful, while the cost 
in loss of wages and otherwise during ten 
years, was $22,233,750. 

In France, prior to the war, as many as 
45,000 were arbitrated in one year, and in 
1877 over 35,000 cases were thus settled; out 
of the latter 24,850, or 71 per cent., resulted 
in reconciliation, showing the great gain to 
the laborer over the other method of obtain- 
ing satisfactory settlements. 

The secretary of the Master Masons’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, says that during a strike 
this year, “of stone masons and bricklayers, 
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that lasted just ten weeks, 3,000 masons ang 
bricklayers were out of employment, at a log 
of $3.75 per day each, or a total of $562,509 
involving a loss to hod-carriers, car Dters 
and other laborers of at least an equal sum,” 
After this loss the strike ended in the retun 
of the men to work at the wages previo 
earned, so far as they could get employment 
at all, “hundreds of good mechanics walk 
the streets of Chicago, idle, unable to fing 
employment at any figure,” because theip 
places had been filled by workmen from 
Canada and elsewhere. With such results to: 
the workmen, the well-known and appreciated 
losses to employers, trades-people and the 
community in general, and the growi 
danger of temporary anarchy, does it not 
seem practicable to bring the best people 
upon either side to a common ground for 
honest investigation, from which the right 
can be seen and the remedy found? All such 
efforts have small beginnings, meet with great 
discouragements, but if wisely persisted in, 
result in a fair measure of success, here ag 
well as elsewhere. Truth is stronger than 
falsehood, right than wrong, if we will give 
them proper chance. 








A NOBLE SUGGESTION. 


From the Monthly Register of this city is 
clipped this brief statement which illustrates 
the possibilities of a truly beneficent work for 
the really poverty-stricken classes in any 
large city. 

Such surveillance and such counsels as 
those of this eminently practical Christian} 
woman, must be the means of the elevation 
of many a family from degradation and 
misery into a better life of comfort and re 
spectability. Surely there are many to whom 
has been entrusted great store of worldly: 
goods who will accept her offer to assist them 
in the fitting employment of their power to 
help and bless the human race: 

“Octavia Hill writes to the London C. 0, 
Reporter that, with the help of some of the 
ladies who have been associated with her 
work, she can ‘ undertake the charge of two, 
or even three more courts. It would be bet 
ter that the houses should be old than new; 
they must be in a really poor neighborhood, 
preferably the south of London; and there 
should be a sufficient number of them for it 
to be worth while for ladies to go to them® 
from a distance. I will gladly manage such 
houses for an individual owner caring for the} 
tenants, or for a company, provided always 
that the profits, after paying the owner # 
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clear five per cent., should be spent by me in 

radual improvement of the houses.’ Cannot 
our large cities be treated in this manner? 
The practical beneficence of Miss Hill and 
her coadjutors has kindled admiration in 
many. Are there not some who hear the 
call, ‘Go and do thou likewise?” 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 


Care of the body is the first requirement to 
the attainment of civilization, and it is use- 
Jess to give an Indian a scholastic education 
unless he has also the ability to supply his 

hysical wants. The white boy and girl, 
rought up in a country where all the people 
are engaged in supplying their wants by la- 
bor, have no difficulty, when thrown out on 
their own resources, to do the same. The 
boy that has seen his father plow, mow and 
gather the fruits of the field, will do it with- 
out special instruction. Not so with an In- 
dian; he must be taught how to hold the 
plow, how to prepare and keep in order his 
scythe, when to put in and when to harvest 
his crop, and a thousand things acquired by 
farmers’ sons by observation, must be taught 
specially to an Indian youth. 

But, above all, the Indian boy must be 
taught the advantage of steady, continuous 
labor. He must be trained to do what he has 
never seen done and what he has been taught 
it isnot manly todo. I want to impress on 
your mind that if you must neglect either, it 
should be his literary studies, and not his 
manual labor exercises. I much prefer to 
know that he can plow, sow and harvest, than 
to know that he has made great attainments 
in a literary way. I write this because I fear 
there is a very general disposition to over- 
look the great advantage of the instruction 
intended to enable him to support himself.— 
Secretary Teller on the subject of educating In- 
dian children. 


In looking over a black letter Bible pub- 
lished in 1579, we were struck with the re- 
markable rendering of the 11th verse of the 
68th Psalm. It reads: “The Lord gave mat- 
ter to the women to tell of the great army.” 
Our translation reads: “The Lord gave the 
word; great was the company of those that 
In his comments on that pas- 
sage Dr. Adam Clarke says: The passage 
may be rendered, “Of the female preachers 
there was a great host.” Among the Jews 
the publication of good news belonged to the 
women. It seems eminently proper that 
women should publish the good news of pro- 
hibition. It may be well for those who claim 
that women of old did not speak in public to 
look over some of these old Bibles. 
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preachers there is a great host.” May female 
speakers and workers be multiplied a thou- 
sand fold. 

























We are 
glad that it is true in our day, “ Of the female 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting convened 
at Race Street Meeting-house on the 5th of 
Fifth month. A sweet and solemn stillness 
was felt very early in the meeting, and under 
this covering John J. Cornell, of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting arose with these words: “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you. By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples 
if ye have love one to another.” 
cal character of the commandment was shown. 
The typical love between the husband and 
wife whom God has joined, where the affection 
is not only human but divine; the helpful 
love that should exist between parents and 
children, between brothers and sisters, and 
between those of different households will be 
found to be a power to drive out the natural 
selfishness of the human heart. 
that close proving, that crucial test of true 
discipleship in which a man is called upon to 
love his enemies, was shown to be the highest 
and most God-like manifestation which the 
Christian character can exhibit. 


The practi- 


Last of all, 


Association in religious fellowship is for 


the mutual-good of those so associated, and 


where an unselfish love reigns, a love which 


seeks not the advancement of self but the 
good of the whole, there may be found an 
ideal society which even those whose hearts 
are not touched by the divine, must recognize 
as offering all that humanity can offer as help 


to one another. The highest love for our 


fellow man does not call upon us to build up 


partition walls, and a true disciple of Christ 
cannot limit his love to the boundaries of his 
own profession, nor feel that the revelation to 
his soul should be binding upon another, un- 
less it meets the witness for truth in that 
mind, 

Thomas Foulke, of New York, and others 
also addressed the meeting. 

In the women’s meeting for business a me- 
m rial for our deceased friend, Ann A. Town- 
send, was read and approved. It was thought 
to be a worthy record of a life devoted to the 
work of righteousness. 

The queries and answers with the summa- 
ries prepared for the Yearly Meeting were 
read. The acknowledgment that in the pre- 
paration of food all are not faithful in main- 
taining our testimony against the use of in- 
toxicating liquors called forth an earnest 
appeal to mothers and wives, and they were 
exhorted to remember that, in ways appar- 
rently harmless, they are setting temptation 
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before their families. A concern was also 
felt that we should live not only within the 
bounds of our circumstances but within the 
bounds of moderation. The meeting was 
acknowledged to be helpful and strengthen- 
ing in the direction of the spiritual life. W. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, FIFTH MONTH 17th, 1884. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MeetiInNG.—This 
body, which commenced its sessions with the 
meeting of ministers and elders on Seventh- 
day the 10th of Fifth month, 1884, has been 
largely attended, and has experienced a good 
degree of divine favor. We hope to be able 
to present in our next issue an abstract of the 
proceedings. 

The meeting of ministers and elders on the 
10th was as large as usual and was felt to be a 
comfortable and favored occasion. 

On the 11th instant very large meetings 
gathered, as usual, at the houses at Fifteenth 
and Race, and the meetings for worship held 
on that occasion were of great interest and 
power. In the Race Street house several 
Friends in the ministry were present. The 
meeting opened with an offering of vocal 
prayer, after which John J. Cornell, of Roch- 
ester Monthly Meeting, New York, addressed 
the audience in a sermon of great clearness 
and power concerning the principles and doc- 
trines of the Church as these were unfolded 
to the view of his mind. He treated of the 
doctrines of Regeneration, Salvation, and Re- 
demption. It was deeply gratifying that the 
noble testimonies and the high spiritual views 
of our Society should have been so presented 
to the great multitude gathered on this occa- 
sion. Other Friends followed in testimony, 
and the meeting closed with fervent prayer 
for the divine blessing. 

In the afternoon, a Youth’s Meeting was 
held, and the classes of the various First-day 
schools usually represented on these occasions 
took part in the exercises. The interest 
which Friends manifest in the various en- 
deavors that are made among us to give 
proper Friendly training to the children of 
the Society is we trust,a hopeful sign of 
growth and a promise that in the days to 
come we shall have, instead of the fathers, 
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the sons; and instead of the mothers, the 
daughters to bear the burden of the Chureh, 

As says a seer of our own times: “ For the 
few who labor as their Lord would have them, 
the mercy of the Lord needs no asking, and 
their wide home no hallowing. Surely good. 
ness and mercy shall follow them all the days 
of their life, and they shall dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever.” 

Interesting meetings were held at the Meet. 
ing-houses at Green and Spruce Streets. The 
word of life was spoken to the edification of 
those assembled. 


Fancy Worx.—A clipping from a late 
paper ‘says, “we arraign fancy work because 
it dwarfs women’s intellects; it gives them 
just occupation enough te make them believe 
they are doing something.” We believe the 
charge is a just one in those cases, alas! too 
many, in which the creation of useless arti- 
cles consumes the time which should be de- 
voted to intellectual improvement, and to the 
cultivation of the enduring qualities of the 
heart. 

This trifling employment, which is just now 
so absorbing to many women, will have its 
little day of fashion, and pass away but those 
whose valuable hours have been thus spent 
will have nothing permanent in themselves 
to show for the outlay uf strength and time. 
Finger skill is important for women, and this 
can only come by practice ; but certainly she 
may find in the needful and the useful suff- 


cient exercise to establish dexterity in the use - 


of the needle, without curtailing the time 
which she should have for the reading and 
thought which will broaden her ideas and 
elevate her aspirations. 

Ruskin says: “It is not the object of edu- 
cation to turn a woman into a dictionary; 
but it is deeply necessary that she should be 
taught to enter with her whole personality 
into the history she reads; to trace with her 
fine instinct the hidden equities of divine re- 
ward, and to catch sight, through the dark- 
ness, of the fateful threads of woven fire that 
connect error with its retribution.” Compared 
to-the.devotion to trivialities, how much more 
noble it is to acquire this large vision, whose 
scope takes in the working of the divine power 
among the human forces. In such a contem- 
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plation the mind grows and the feelings ex- | to this expensive luxury of invalidism. Its 


pand, and the woman has gained in mental 
stature. 

For some reason it has been ordained by 
the unwritten laws of society that a woman’s 
hands must not lie idle, and she often feels 
forced to have at hand some little work to 
occupy her when among her friends. Perhaps 
this custom originated in those days when 
women did not generally know enough to en- 
ter into the conversation carried on by the 
men. It would certainly detract from the 
dignity and strength of a man’s conversation 
(supposing that he is narrating something of 
interest), were he to be partially occupied, as 
a woman often is, in counting stitches or ar- 
ranging patterns in the pauses. Would not 
women think more clearly, if they gave their 
whole minds to a subject? for it is very true 
that a divided attention is not like a divided 
apple, where each part is of equal value. 

Industry which produces something valu- 
able is commendable; but application to a 
sort of work which injures the eyes, dulls the 
brain, robs the intellect, and produces at last 
only unnecessary things, is not worthy the 
true dignity of womankind. 





Way so Many Invacips ?—This query is 
presented again and again to the minds 
of the thoughtful as from time to time is wit- 
nessed the unmistakable signs of ill health in 
almost every group of travelers or sojourners 
at our sea-side, mountain or health resorts. 

Especially is this the case during the win- 
ter and spring. We are gravely told by a 
proprietor of one of these places that “our 
winter trade is entirely different from our 
summer trade. In summer we cater to the 
needs of many amusement seeking people, or 
such as desire to escape the heat of the 
crowded city, but in winter it is the invalid 

class that come to us for strength, hoping— 

often vainly—that sea air, balmy breezes or 
sunny skies will restore them to vigorous 
health.” 

And especially the spring months bring a 
plentiful’ harvest to these peculiar tradespeo- 
ple. The pressure of the season of in-door 
life tells heavily on many. Nor is it alone 
the wealthy and leisurely class that succumb 


ranks are recruited from many classes. Busy 
brain workers are too often found amongst 
those seeking rest from the strain of work ere 
the season for rest comes. Teachers, both 
men and women, to the bitter disappointment 
of themselves, inconvenience to schools, and 
loss to pupils, are forced prematurely to seek 
change. The question Why? will come to 
the front. There is too great a pressure some- 
where. 

“ My work, as teaching is done nowadays,” 
said a valued professor of one of our leading 
universities, “is only possible because of my 
three months’ complete idleness, and that on 
the sea, during the vacation season, away 
from books and people.” Should this be? 
and who is to blame? School boards will 
tell you parents demand it. Parents say it is 
the educators, that their children are in a 
vortex from which there is no escape, except 
through the door of ignorance, which is the 
“unpardonable sin” of these days. 

Teachers themselves, many of them, silently 
rehel over the amount of work, especially 
those hours taken from sleep or needful recre- 
ation and given to what seems to be a need- 
less repetition of reports, etc. But their just 
pride of profession comes to their rescue, and 
they struggle on, doing good work, often at 
the expense of enfeebled bodies, earning their 
places as good educators. They need the help 
of a wise public opinion to aid them in this 
matter. 

What of the children in this regard? is 
also a pertinent query. Some of these do 
suffer, but they have the advantage of the 
elasticity of their years and freedom from 
care and responsibility. Again the subject 
of bodily labor keeping pace with brain labor 
presents itself, and is gaining in popular 
favor. 

Illustrations of good results, when not too 
eager to grasp too much at once, are always 
at hand. Recently, two Hollanders came to 
this country, speaking only their own and the 
French language. They were faithful labor- 
ers in their vocation of caring for imported 
cattle. Working from early morn to set of 
sun, their evenings alone were devoted to 
study, and in one year’s time they set out for 
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their native land, with health, money, and 
speaking English well, also writing it accu- 
rately. Could we not gain a hint here for 
our own native-born people? 

But, as has been said, it is not alone brain 
workers that fill the ranks of invalids. Busy 
housekeepers, tired mothers, weary business 
men, the energetic daughters privileged to 
dwell at home exempt from labor except light 
house duties, parents and their sons—from 
all these classes they come—all under the 
care of some medical practitioner, who pre- 
scribes change and rest. Now, where lies the 
trouble? 

Truly, we have need to look well into this 
matter, and pay attention to the prevention 
of disease. If a portion of the wealth now 
spent in search of health could be used to in- 
vestigate causes, how much more to the pur- 
pose it would be. Let the root of the evil be 
searched out, and our cultivated people and 
useful workers saved from the risk of becom- 
ing invalids. If we must have this class, let 
it be accidental or created from the idlers, 
such as willfully transgress nature’s laws, not 
those whose knowledge of cause and effect 
should enable them to be wise in this direc- 
tion. 

One thing we can do, keep up the agitation 
of the subject, and it will indeed be strange 
if a remedy is not found, in an age when re- 
search is so richly rewarding those who bend 
their minds to investigations destined to bless 
humanity. 


MARRIED. 


BLAKEY—JAMES.—On Fourth mo. 30th, 
1884, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, of Philadelphia, William Henr 
Blakey, son of the late Thomas and Lydia W. 
Blakey, of Attleborc’, Pa., and Anna I., daugh- 


ter of William and the late Rachel T. James. 

JONES—GAUSE.—At the residence of the 
bride’s father, Waynesville, O., under the care 
of Miami Monthly Meeting, Samuel Jones, of 
Philadelphia, son of Mary Ann and the late 
Thomas Rowland Jones, and Anna Rebecca, 
daughter of Clarkson and the late Elizabeth 
C. Gause. 


DIED. 


BONSAL.—On Fifth mo. 4th, 1884, at his 
late residence, 3261 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia, T. Vincent Bonsal, son of Thomas L. 
and Naomi P. Bonsal (deceased), in the 45th 

ear of his age; a member of the Monthly 

eeting of Friends, of Philadelphia. 
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JENKINS.—On Fourth month 27th 1884, 
in Camden, Del., Patience H. Jenkins, in the 
89th year of her age; an esteemed minister of 
Camden Monthly Meeting. 

Who that has ever visited the Souther 
Quarter of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting egy 
fail to call to mind the subject of this notigg 
Pure in spirit and earnest in her Masters 
work, she labored for over half a century, 
calling home to the ever-blessed principle of 
Divine life hid in the nature of each and eye 
one. Her appearance was almost ethereal 
when in earnest exhortation. To say she wil] 
be ‘greatly missed’? conveys only a feeble 
thought of the void caused by her death. Her 
hospitality was unbounded, and her faith jp 
the power of God to provide for temporal ag 
well as spiritual wants, was so strong that no 
one could doubt the claim she had on the Al}. 
Bountiful. Her example for good was felt and 
acknowledged by persons of all sects, and for 
miles around the name of “‘ Aunt Patience” 
will ever be associated with feelings of respect 
and esteem. 
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REPORT OF FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
Friends’ Book Association was held in Race 
Street Meeting-house on the evening of Fifth 
month 12th. Henry Bentley occupied the 
chair and S. Raymond Roberts acted as 
secretary. The following report was pre 
sented : 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF FRIENDS’ BOOK A880 J 
CIATION. 


To the Stockholders : 


The financial condition of the Association 
is about the same as at last report. All 
the capital is merged in the business, which 
has been fairly self-sustaining with a slight 
gain in the stock of merchandize. 

The work of publicatiop has been carried 
on to the utmost extent of our ability. The 
printing and publishing of 1,000 copies of the 
“Autobiography ” of the late Benjamin Hal 
lowell has been completed. 

During the year we have printed the fol- 
lowing, viz. : 

Copies. 
The Extracts of Philadelphia Yeurly 

Meeting 
Swarthmore College Catalogue for 1882-3 8, 
William Penn’s Advice to his Children 1,00 
Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 

Yearly Meeting 
Summary of Christian Doctrine ‘ 
Annual Report of the House of Refuge. 1,500 
Report of Proceedings on J. Barclay’s 

Birthday 
Swarthmore College Catalogue, 1883-4.. 
Report of the Board of Managers of 

Swarthmore College 
Certain Evidences of Christianity. By 

James Stabler ; 
besides many other publications, such as Cir # 
culars, Bill-Heads, etc., upon which the im 
print of the Association was not placed. 
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We have added to the stock of stereotype 
, “The Young Friend’s Manual,’’ the 
copyright of which is now the property of the 
Association ; also, the plates of ‘‘ Wm. Penn’s 
Advice to his Children,” and Electrotypes for 
imen Books. An edition of ‘‘The Young 
iend’s Manual is in press, and will be issued 
at once. 


A fund is greatly needed that could be 
especially applied to such new matter as would 
be instructive and profitable reading to our 
membership, and for the republication of 
many of the valuable biographies and jour- 
pals of the early fathers of the Society which 
might be made quite as interesting, and are 
as worthy a place in modern literature as the 
“Life of John Woolman,” by J. G. Whittier. 
There is talent for the work, and if the means 
were provided the Association might enter 
upon this wider field of usefulness. A be- 

uest made by the late Eleanor Bowerman, 
of Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, to this Asso- 
ciation, which will amount to $200, is likely 
goon to come into our hands, and this might 
form the nucleus of such a fund. 


Henry Bent ey, Pres’t. 
Loursa J. Rosperts, Sec’y. 
Phil’a, Fifth mo. 12th, 1884. 


This report was, after some discussion, 
adopted, and the following Friends elected to 
serve as Managers the ensuing year: 

Henry Bentley, T. Ellwood Chapman, 
Dillwyn Parrish, Louisa J. Roberts, Jere- 
miah Hayhurst, Amos Hillborn, Clement M. 
Biddle, Lydia H. Hall, M. Fisher Longstreth, 
Amos J. Peaslee, Matilda Garrigues, S. Ray- 
mond Roberts. 

8S. Raymonp Roserts, Secretary. 


GOOD TEMPER IN THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


There is nothing which has a more abid- 
ing influence on the happiness of a famil 
than the preservation of equable and cheerful 
temper and tones in the housekeeper. A 
woman who is habitually gentle, sympathiz- 
ing, forbearing, and cheerful, carries an at- 
mosphere about her which imparts a sooth- 
ing and sustaining influence, and renders it 
easier for all to do right, under her adminis- 
tration, than in any other situation. 

The writer has known families where the 
mother’s presence seemed the sunshine of the 
circle around her; imparting a cheering and 
vivifying power, scarcely realized till it was 
Every one, without thinking of 
it, or knowing why it was so, experienced a 


mv and invigorating influence as soon as 
e 


entered the sphere illumined by her smile, 


| and sustained by her cheering kindness and 
| sympathy. On the contrary, many a good 


housekeeper(good in every respect but this), 
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by wearing a countenance of anxiety and dis- 
satisfaction, and by indulging in the frequent 
use of sharp and reprehensive tones, more 
than destroys all the comfort which other- 
wise would result from her system, neatness, 
and economy. No person can maintain a 
quiet and cheerful frame of mind while tones 
of discontent and displeasure are sounding on 
the car. We may gradually accustom our- 
selves to the evil till it is partially dimin- 
ished, but it always is an evil which greatly 
interferes with the enjoyment of the family 
state. There are sometimes cases where the 
entrance of the mistress of a family seems to 
awaken a slight apprehension in every mind, 
as if each felt in danger of a reproof for some- 
thing either perpetrated or{neglected. A 
woman who should go around her house with 
a small stinging snapper, which she habitually 
applied to those whom she met, would be en- 
countered with feelings very much like those 
which areexperienced by the inmates ofa home 
where the mistress uses her countenance and 
voice to inflict similar penalties for duties 
neglected. Yet there are many allowances to 
be made for housekeepers who sometimes im- 
perceptibly and unconsciously fall into such 
habits. A woman who attempts to carry out 
any plans of system, order, and economy, and 
who has her feeling and habits conformed to 
certain rules, is constantly liable to have her 
plans crossed, and her taste violated, by the 
paints or inexperience of those about 
er. 

It is probable that there is no class of per- 
sons in the world who have such incessant 
trials of temper and temptations to be fretful 
as American housekeepers. For a house- 
keeper’s business is not, like that of the other 
sex, limited to a particular department, for 
which previous preparation is made. It con- 
sists of ten thousand little disconnected items, 
which can never be so systematically arranged 
that there is no daily jostling somewhere. 
And in the best regulated families, it is not 
unfrequently the case that some act of forget- 
fulness or. carelessness, from some member, 
will disarrange the business of the whole day, 
so that every hour will bring renewed occa- 
sion for annoyance. And the more strongly 
a woman realizes the value of time and the 
importance of system and order, the more will 
she be tempted to irritability and complaint. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
system, economy, and neatness are valuable, 
only so far as they tend to promote the com- 
fort and well-being of those affected. Some 
women seem to act under the impression that 
these advantages must be secured, at all 
events, even if the comfort of the family be 
sacrificed. True, it is very important that 
children grow up in habits of system, neat- 
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that they grow up with amiable tempers, that 
they learn to meet the crosses of life with 
patience and cheerfulness; and nothing hasa 
greater influence to secure this than a mother’s 
example. Whenever, therefore, a woman 
cannot accomplish her plans of neatness and 
order without injury to her own temper or to 
the temper of others, she ought to modify 
and reduce them until she can. 

A housekeeper needs to cultivate the habit- 
ual feeling that all the events of her nursery 
and kitchen are brought about by the per- 
mission of her Heavenly Father, and that 
fretfulness or complaint in regard to these is, 
in fact, complaining at the appointments of 
God, and is really as sinful as unsubmissive 
murmurs amid the sorer chastisements of His 
Hand. And a woman who cultivates this 
habit of referring all the minor trials of life 
to the wise and loving agency of a Heavenly 
Parent, and daily seeks His sympathy and aid 
to enable her to meet them with a quiet and 
cheerful spirit, will soon find it the perennial 
spring of abiding peace and content.—H. B. 


Oe 
BRAZILIAN PEBBLE EYE GLASSES. 


The transparent and colorless rock crystal 
used instead of glass in eye glasses and spec- 
tacles, and which comes principally from 
Brazil, is held in high repute where the best 
ylasses are wanted. It comes in rough look- 
ing lumps, but each has one section of the 
surface cleaned and polished so the purchaser 
can see what he buys. These lumps are cut 
up by fine rotary saws, running at a high 
speed, and most of such work is done in Scot- 
land, where pebbles of this kind were first 
obtained and the machinery for manufactur- 
ing them contrived. A great deal of the 
finishing of the rough lenses, for oculists in 
all parts of the world, isdone in Paris. They 
are ground down to the requisite dimensions 
by steel disks, and then polished by means of 
sand, diamond dust, and a substance called 
rouge; that is, the lenses for ordinary use. 
There are cases of defective sight where, in 
fitting with glass spectacles, several layers of 
= have to be melted together and ground 

own again and again to produce the exact 
focus for the particular case. Lenses of that 
kind are very expensive, but then they are 
actually eveleatle to the wearer, who posi- 
tively could not do without them. 

Any peddler of an average intelligence can 
sell you a pair of spectacles which, upon the 
first instance, would suit your eyes well ; but 
it takes a good knowledge of the eye and its 
defects to fit you with a pair of glasses that 
will really benefit you, and, what is more, do 
you no harm. There is a good deal of harm 
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ness, and order; but it is still more important 














— 
done by the injudicious wearing of glass, 
Then, of course, there are people who dont 
know what they want, or have no use fo 
glasses, like that fellow in the old Germay 
story who could not be suited by any optician, 
because—he couldn’t read at all.—Sci. Am, 
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THE ANGELS IN CHARGE. 
“ He will give His angels charge concerning Thee” 












Thou canst not escape them ; in vain the en. 
deavor 4a 
From warders angelic to set thyself free; 
For the Father in heaven, who loves thee, 
hath given 
Them charge over thee. 




















They know thy temptations! they watch o’ge 
thee daily, 
The evil that threatens thy soul to prevent; 
To chide thee, and guide thee, and safely pro. 
vide thee, 
For this were they sent. 























When thou, overcome by some sore tribule 
tion, 
To darkness and solitude wearily crept, 
In hardness of spirit, not owning demerit, 
How they must have wept! 









Oh! angels, how oft are ye tried and offended, 
How oft must you suffer the deepest dis 
tress! 
Despised and rejected, your warnings neg- 
lected, 
By those you would bless. 







God charges His angels concerning the sinner 
Who hesitates yet from his idols to flee; 
So, gently reproving, so, tenderly loving, 
They watch over thee. 







He charges His angels concerning the on 
Who stumble when Satan appears in # 






way; 
New courage inspiring, thy rescue desiring, 
They’re with thee to-day. ; 


There is not an hour they are not beside us, —— 

Protection, and peace, and relief to afford; 

To-day and to-morrow, in joy and in sorrow, 
They keep watch and ward. 








These, these are the angels that lead us to 
judgment 
When we are set free from all earthly con; 







trol ; 
Their counsels affording, what are they re 
cordin 
Against thee, my soul? 


Time’s shackles are on thee to-day, but to” 
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morrow 
The cold kiss of death may thy spirit en-7 
large ; 
And thou shalt go mourning, if here thou art 
scorning 
The angels in churge. 


—Christian Weekly. 








He that feeds men serveth few, 
He serves all who dares be true. 


—R. W. Emerson. 
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HOW AND WHY HE CAME HERE. 


One of our new Western German citizens 
(J. A. F. Scheffler) thus gives his experiences 
jn his search after a reasonable comprehen- 
son of divine things—the things that are 
ermal, and that make for righteousness. 
We find it in Unity: 

In the part of Prussia where I was born, 
‘A. the Lutheran church only was known. Con- 
: ently my earlier training and course of 

education was according to the rules of a 
Jatheran ministry and Luther’s catechism. 
The Lutheran church preaches the doctrine 
of faith in the Three-United God or Trinity. 
Born, brought up and educated as I and my 

ighbors were, near Eisleben, the birthplace 
of Dr. Martin Luther, and also near Erfurt, 
where he for the first time saw a Bible, and 
where he entered into a monastery and be- 
came an Austin-Friar, it was no wonder that 
the people were adherents of the church 
aed by their almost neighbor and coun- 

man, Dr..Martin Luther; and it would be 
almost natural for any one to suppose that, 
yoder such circumstances, I, too, would not 
only adhere to that church, but be proud of 
doing so. Upon coming to this country, I 
was not a little surprised upon hearing of so 
many different denominations and sects. I 
could not help inquiring of myself, what must 
be the faith of all these sects? To learn all 
I could, and in those days traveling consider- 
ably, 1 made up my mind to attend church 
whenever I saw the church door open, no 
matter what denomination worshipped there. 
The more I saw and heard, the more inter- 
ested I became, and at the same time more 
serious, if not a critic of everything I saw, 
heard and read. I was determined to make 
the best use of my education in my observa- 
tions, and to investigate subjects to the best 
of my abilities. So it happened, that while 
attending divine service in the Ebenezer col- 
oy near Buffalo, in one of their hymns it 
said: “ Our God is a devouring fire; an eter- 
} nal, everlasting monster.” (This is the true 
} translation from the German.) I was stunned. 
} lt was in the spring season of the year; fields 
and meadows dressed in green, fruit trees in 
their flowery beauty, the birds singing praises 
a the whole atmosphere scented 
with the love of God; how could it be that 
these people could sing such ungrateful song 
as the above imports? At another time, 
attended Sunday school in a Baptist church. 
Th the course of the exercises, the minister 
‘ttated to the scholars that, unless we have 
‘the Bible to teach us, we cannot know God. 

interrupted him by repeating Rom. i, 19, 20, 

ut as I was a stranger in the place, he pro- 


ceeded in his course of instructing, heeding 
not what I had said. Another time, attend- 
ing a Lutheran church near Bay City, Mich- 
igan, and Sunday school afterward, the min- 
ister, an old German gentleman, stated to his 
class, composed of the entire congregation, 
both old and young: “The Jews believe in 
their Jehovah, the Mobammedans in their 
Allah, but we Lutherans, we believe in the 
only true Tri-une God, God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and that 
is the only faith by which our souls can be 
saved ; this three-union are three persons in 
the Godhead, but there is but one God, which 
is beyond our ability to understand. It is 
related of St. Bernhard, that he was deter- 
mined to solve this mystery. He took a walk 
in the open field toward the sea shore. Com- 
ing there he saw a little boy,{who had dug a 
hole in the sands on the beach, and with a 
little cup he carried water and poured it into 
the hole. St. Bernhard asked: ‘My child, 
what are you doing?’ The child answered, 
‘I am going to dry up the sea and fill the 
water here into my pond.’ St. Bernhard 
said, ‘My child, you cannot do that.’ The 
child answered, ‘ It is easier for me to dip all 
the water out of this sea than it is for you, 
St. Bernhard, to solve the mystery of the 
Trinity.’ St. Bernhard saw it was beyond 
his ability to explore the hidden mystery of 
the Trinity.” From that time on, I was at a 
loss whether I should trust my own under- 
standing and reason any longer. From morn- 
ing till night, and from night till morning, I 

artook of the goodness of God. I perceived 
Him in His works everywhere; I saw His 


love and wisdom upon earth below and in the 
starry sky above. How, then, could I believe 
God to be such: unfathomable mystery? 
Should I smother that understanding and 
reason, the noblest gifts in man, and bestowed 
upon me, too, by that God, whom I can ap- 
prehend in all things—should I be so un- 


grateful? Reason said No; and I shall not 
do it, no matter what preacher advises and 
preaches to the contrary. This much I have 
reason to believe, that whenever I am called 
away from hence I have to answer for myself. 


I Know not what should more cheer and 
gladen.a Christian than to see his spiritual 
life losing everything of an exotic character ; 
to have it set in the open air, welcoming the 
wind from every quarter; acquiescing in all 
things because depending only upon one. A 
free and sustained spirit becomes habitual to 
him who, in the breaking of his daily bread, 
has found that real presence which sanctifies 
and glorifies our life’s poor elements.—Pa- 
tience of Hope, 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR MAY. 
Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford Observatory, 
gives this brief summary of the aspect of the 
heavens the present month: 


The following will give the positions of the 
constellations and bright stars at 10 o’clock 
at the present time, and since the heavens 
move to the west, with reference to our clocks, 
about two hours every month, it will also be 
true for 9 o’clock at the middle and 8 o’clock 
at the end of next month. 

The handle of the Dipper is on the meri- 
dian with the bowl to the west of it, and the 
rest of the constellation Ursa Major still fur- 
ther to the west and south. The Little Dip- 
per extends from the Pole star, which is the 
end of its handle,, towards the southeast. 
Cassiopeia is close to the northern horizon, 
with the W, which is formed by its bright 
stars, inverted. The head of Draco lies in 
the northeast, facing the zenith, and contains 
a group of five stars. Thence his body 
stretches along first towards the northeast, 
then back on itself toward the zenith through 
several pairs of stars of medium brightness, 
east and south of the Little Dipper, crossing 
the meridian north of the handle of the Great 
. Dipper, and winding around till it nearly 
reaches the Pole star on the southwest. 

The constellation Auriga, including the 
bright star Capella, is near the northwest 
horizon. Farther around toward the west 
and further from the horizon are Castor and 
Pollux, and near by them is the planet Jupi- 
ter, the brightest of the three. Between Cas- 
tor and the Pole star is a barren portion of 
the heavens, containing no star brighter than 
the fourth magnitude. 

Leo is half way down the sky in the west. 
The sickle is in the shoulders of the lion, and 
above it are a few bright stars near his tail. 
Adjoining Leo on the east is Virgo, with the 
bright star Spica nearly on the meridian. 
Close to the west is Canis Minor, containing 
Procyon. All along the southern horizon 
stretches Hydra from southwest to southeast. 
A little quadrilateral of stars just above Hy- 
dra in the south is in Corvus. 

Joining Virgo on the north is Bodtes. Are- 
turus, its bright star, is near the meridian, 
on the east. Corona Borealis, a semi-circle 
of stars, is easily distinguishable northeast 
of Bottes, and next to it is the great constel- 
lation Hercules. This does not contain more 
than one star brighter than the third magni- 
tade. It reaches from the equator to Draco, 
and from Corona Borealis to Lyra. It con- 
tains two beautiful clusters, barely visible to 
the naked eye. 

Lyra is a small but interesting constella- 
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It contains the bright star Vega and the 
double star Epsilon Lyra, the components of | 
which are visible to the naked eye. In the 
southeast is the bright constellation Scorpio, 
Antares is its brightest star, lying midway” 
between two fainter ones. A row of bright — 
stars also in Scorpio inclines to the horizon g — 
little to the west of it. " 

The Milky Way follows the northern hor. | 
zon, and will be scarcely noticed. J 

The bright planets are still visible in the! 
evening in the west. 
all in brilliancy. Saturn will be approaching” 
the sun too close for good observation. It jg” 
now near Aldebaran. Jupiter is nearly in 
line with Castor and Pollux, and Mars ig q’ 
few degrees to the east of it. At about the 
close of the month it comes within less thap 
a degree from the bright star Regulus in Leo, 
—Public Ledger. 















MARVELS OF THE NATURAL WORLD. 


If the reader has ever walked on an ocean 
beach, he has thoughtlessly trodden on small 
flattened balls, empty within and covered’ 
with spines without. These are dead seg. 
urchins, which, when living, moved over the 
shallow sea-bottoms; and which, now dead, 
and emptied of the flesh within, the tide has’ 
tossed out upon the sands. Take one up, 
and look well at its perforated shell case and 4 
at its ugly bristles. You say, “it is not so ¥ 
beautiful as a boy’s agate marble and not 
near so intricate as a French clock or 4 | 
Dresden music box.” Ah! is it not! Then” 
shut the eye of sense, and look with the eye’ 
of science. You can read the secret of the 
clock or the music-box, even with your eye | 
of sense; and, the ingenuity once mastered,’ 
you shall soon come down to raw brass and 
steel. But even the eye of science will fail 
to solve the secret of this sea-urchin. You 
may muse upon it a thousand years, and not 
get behind its veil of mystery, The secret” 
of the universe is in it. . 

Tkis globular shell, it is really three hun’ 
dred plates of shell deftly cemented together. 










Nay, it is not shell at all, but rather an airy 


lace work of calcareous fibre, porous as blot 
ting paper. And these two thousand spines 
that beset the surface, and give it so formid+ 
able an aspect, take but a magnifying glass” 
and you shall find them tall, elegant columns, 
tapering upward and fluted like the pillars 
of some old Grecian temple. Indeed, under 
the microscope, this rough exterior become” 
the ruins of a Doric temple, the columns” 
lying one upon another in the confusion of 
some earthquake shaken ancient site. Out” 
a thin section directly across one of these 


fluted pillars, and examine the structure & 
tion, half way up the sky in the northeast. | within. Before you is a very beautiful 


Venus exceeds them 2 
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i ing within ring; first, a ring of marble 
Mobs, and then a ae of lace work, marble 
disks and lace work from circumference to 
hollow centre, all tinged with rich purple. 
The column is a series of cylinders, of rods 
alternating with lace work. 

These columns are, in a sense, legs for the 
urchin, at their base shapen into cups, and 
fitting exactiy upon spherical knobs on the 
shell, upon which by ball and socket move- 
ment they are worked by powerful muscles. 


@ Moreover, there are ten rows of minute per- 


forations in the shell case, making in ail 
several thousand tiny pin holes, from which, 
when the animal is alive, long, flexible mem- 
bers are protruded, some with an elegant 
disk of marble lace work for adhesion, and 
others with powerful jaws for seizure. 

In short, the odd little sea-urchin, crawl- 
ing over the shallow marine bottoms, feed- 
ing on corallines and shell fish, hints at far 
more than is arrived at in the philosophy of 
the wisest of us. How did all this prodigal- 
ity of beauty and of marvel come about? 
Whose thought does it utter and for what 
urpose? The microscopic anatomy of the 
Soames body is full of surprises for us. 

Every time one enjoys a sunset, as the gaze 
rests for a moment _ the setting orb, a 
ray of light enters the eye. But imagine 
the speed of its introduction. For each 
second of such vision, a beam of sunshine 
one hundred and ninety thousand miles long 
slides into the eyeball, and discharges itself 
upon the retina. This beam is a vibration 
of ether (?) and enters the organ of sight in 
the form of waves, and breaks upon the 
retina, as the ocean upon the seashore, in 
asort of ethereal surf; During one second 
of vision, not less than five hundred millions 
of millions of light waves dash into the eye, 
and dash against its breastwork of nerves. 
And this breastwork of nerves is composed 
(according to Salzer) of four hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand of fibres and three 
million three hundred and sixty thousand 
cones. A bundle of human muscle no bigger 
than a little finger is composed of at 
least fifteen thousand fibres, each with its 
own arteries and nerves. Every one of 
these fibres is itself a strand composed of 
thousands of minute fibrils, while each fibre 
isa roll of disks of which there are seven- 
teen thousand to the inch. And, for all we 
know to the contrary, each of those infinites- 
imal disks may be a whole world of com- 
plexity, variety and beauty. A bundle of 
muscular fibre one inch long and half an 
inch in diameter will thus contain about 
fifteen thousand fibres, thirty million fibrils, 
and five hundred and ten billions of disks, 
not to speak of the capillary vessels and 
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nerves that feed and control all this wonder- 
ful machinery. 

Every time one breathes, over five hun- 
dred millions of air cells are inflated, and 
five hundred millions of networks of capil- 
lary vessels send their blood disks along 
purified, vitalized, dancing for joy. Such 
statements might be continued until the 
reader wearied of magnitudes and incompre- 
hensibilities. The telescope and the micros- 
cope only push out the Outermost Rim ; they 
leave infinite mystery beyond on every side. 
—The Outermost Rim and Beyond. 


CAMELS IN AMERICA AND SPAIN. 


I observe that English naturalists are just 
now greatly sataonned in the apparently trust- 

worthy report that wild camels are to be 
found roaming and breeding untamed in the 
western part of Spain. It is said that a vast 

plain exists on the lower Guadalquiver, which 

in winter is a desolate waste of shallow water, 

for the most part, and in summer becomes a 

desert of sun-cracked mud, interspersed with 

low islets, upon which a coarse herbage and 

thorny shrubbery grow.” Here, it seems, a 
band of ferous camels has long remained un- 
discovered. We can parallel the occurrence 
in our own country, however, for utterly wild 
camels may be seen on the deserts at the head 
of the Gulf of California, where they find a 
congenial home and multiply steadily. They 

are the remnants of a herd which many years’ 
ago was imported by the Government to act 
as beasts of burden for the army in New 
Mexico and Arizona. They seryed the pur- 
pose well, but were finally dispensed with, it 
is said, through the demands of the drivers 
of pack trains of mules and donkeys, whose 
beasts were frightened into stampeding by the 
sight and smell of the foreign strangers. The 
camels were subsequently used by miners 
in carrying ore, etc., in California and Ari- 
zona; but a few years ago they were turned 
loose on the banks of the Rio Colorado, where 
they are fast becoming naturalized.— Ernest 
Ingersoll, in Chicago Current. 


To correct children for trifling offences 
continually, at home or in school, has a bad 
effect. It is confusing to the child, and does 
not tend to develop or to cultivate the moral 
sense. It tends to make distinctions between 
right and wrong which do not exist, and for 
this very reason weakens real ones. It is sur- 
poms to see how early children begin to 
ook into the hidden things of metaphysics. 
“Ts it really wrong, mamma,” a little boy 
said the other day, “ or only against the law?” 
The astonished mother questioned the child, 
found that some one’had told him stories of 
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the fugitive slaves, and of the laws of their 
time, and he had, with the passion for gen- 
eralizing which many children have, applied 
his knowledge to the circumstances and events 
occurring around him. 

To be perfectly honest with children, and 
at the same time to cultivate a power to pass 
by their small transgressions, which are often 
committed without premeditation, is some- 
times well for both mother and teacher. It 
is only necessary to think ourselves back to 
childhood to understand how different the 
child’s point of view is from that of the older 
pao. and to do this occasionally would be 

elpful to most parents.—N. Y. E. Post. 


BE always displeased at what thou art, if 
thou desire to attain to what thou art not; 
for where thou hast pleased thyself, there 
thou abidest. 


ITEMS. 


THEuseof paper towels in cleansing wounds, 
says the Polyclinic, has been found very satis- 
factory. Each towel is to be used once only, 
and they cost from six dollars to seven dollars 
per thousand. : 


On the night of the 18th ult., the steamship 
State of Florida collided in Mid-ocean with a 
bark andsunk immediately. Out of 167 persons 
on the steamer only 44 were saved. 


Ricu phosphate beds have been discovered 
in the agricultural sections of Alabama, prin- 
cipally in Autauga county. 


On the 9th inst., the tooth of a mastodon, 
in good preservation, was found on a farm near 
Rochester, New York. It weighs four pounds. 


THE Alert, the third and last vessel of the 
Greely search expedition, and a gift by the 
British Government for use in the expedition, 
sailed from New York on the 10th inst. for 
St. John. On the 9th inst., the U. 8S. Steamer 
Thetis, of the Greely relief expedition, arrived 
at St. Johns, Newioundland. ; 


PrRoFEssorR 8S. D. Gross, an eminent: sur- 
geon of Philadelphia, died on the 6th inst., in 
the 79th year of his age. His remains in ac- 
eordance with his request’ were cremated at 
the Le Moyne Furnace, Washington, Pa., on 
the 9th inst. , 


AN innovation in the education of Eastern 
women is to be introduced at Constantinople, 
where a day-school is to be established for in- 
structing girls in the useful arts and trades, 
eat teen patronage. The fee 
will be nominal, as 200 scholars will be admit- 
ted on payment of nine shillings a month, 
another 100 being taught free. 


THE Isthmus of Corinth is now the scene of 
very active engineering operations, a new town, 
called Ischmia, of at least 200 houses and 
stores, having risen on the shore of the Gulf 
of gina. The dredging of the approaches of 
the canal has been commenced on each side at 
the rate of some 5,000 cubic metres of sand 
and soil every twenty-four hours, while great 
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numbers of workmen are employed on the 
central portion, the conveyance of the 

rial being provided for by a railway of fiftegy | 
kilometres in length, four locomotives, and 1g9 
tip wagons. —NV. Y. Post. 


THE American Forestry Congress met on 
the 7th inst., in Washington. Among the bugj. 
ness transacted was the adoption of resolutions 
declaring ‘‘ that this Association has witn 
with great satisfaction the attempt of the State 
of New York to preserve, protect and regulate © 
the sale of lumber in -the forests at the head.” 
waters of the Hudson and Mohawk rivers, and 
that legislation in this direction be encouraged” 
in all the States of this Union ; that the esta} 
lishment of experimental stations and forest 
commissions by the States, and the aid of the 
Federal Government, by appropriate legisla. 
tion for the careand development of forests, ig 
earnestly recommended.”’ 





NOTICES. 


The Annual Meeting of the First-day School 
Association of New York Yearly Meeting will 
be held at the Meeting-house, Fifteenth Street 
and Rutherford Place, New York City, on 
Seventh-day evening, Fifth mo. 24th, at half. 
pastseven o’clock. The delegates are request- 
ed to meet at seven o’clock. 

Wo. M. JACKSON, Clerk. 


The Executive Committee of the First-da 
School General Conference will hold a Mee 
ing at the Fifteenth Street Meeting-house, 
New York City, on First-day 
mo. 25th, at half-past seven o’clock. 

Jos. A. BoGARDuS, Clerk. 


The Educational Committee of New York 


evening, Fifth | 


Yearly Meeting will hold a public meeting at # 


the Fifteenth Street Meeting-house, New York 
City, on Second-day evening, Fifth mo. 26 
at 8 o’clock. A general invitation is extended 
to all Friends to attend. 


Wo. M. Jackson, Clerk. & gi 


The Temperance Committee of New York 
Yearly Meeting will hold a public meeting at 
the Fifteenth Street Meeting-house, New York 
City, on Third-day evening, Fifth mo. 27th, 
at half-past seven o’clock. Reports from the 
several Quarterly Meetings’ Committees will 
be read and considered, together with other 
appropriate matter. A general invitation is 
extended to all Friends to attend. 

Jos. A. BoGarpus, Clerk. 


PEACE CONVENTIONS. 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION will be held in 
Friends’ Meeting-house, I Street, between 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets, Wash 


ington, D. C., Fifth month 26th and 27th, — 


1884, day and evening, commencing at 10) 
o’clock A. M. ; 
A Peace Meeting will also be held in Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Lombard Street, Baltimore 
Fifth month 25th, at 3 o’clock P. M. § 
Friends and others are cordially invited 
attend these meetings and participate in them, 
| They will be addressed by the members of 
the Union. 
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